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„ t „ nl afraid that I thought 

first saw the subject | ® f ^^’thi*. paper is teeming with 
“School Books a littl ) ’ ideas. One great point 

thoughts of fresh life mental habits . It 

I Aink we should note ts the Swings ^ ^ particulaj . 

is so difficult to concen ra to an d I think if we 

subject just at the moment on d to t fi e one thing we 

had been taught as childr njo attend ^ ^ ^ 

were doing at the mom , once told me that the 

helped in after 1 . g attend simply to one thing 

wav to learn concentration is to attend simpiy s 

It a time: for instance, if you are buttoning your glove, 
think of nothing else at that particular moment 

Lady Campbell: There is no doubt that teaching children 
to concentrate their thoughts on the little acts of li e vvou 
be a great help to them. One tries to do two or three 
things at once, and then one’s mind cannot concentrate. 
The great point I want to speak about is one of those men- 
tioned in Miss Mason’s paper— “ God speaks to children, 
but in solitude.” I think that is one of the things this 
generation is a little apt to overlook. I am not sure we are 
going to leave any solitude to our children at all. We are 
so anxious to employ their time and attention that I think 
we overlook the value of the germinating period. We all 
know the value of digestion. None of us would think of 
feeding our children all day long, and giving their stomachs 
no rest; but we don’t always draw the analogy. We are so 
anxious to feed their minds, and feed them so much, that I 
don’t know where the time for mental digestion comes in. 
I feel that is one of the advantages the former generation had 
over this. If one reads a diary of a former generation, the 
children seem to have had a long time to themselves. The 
parents were there as a sort of overlooking Providence — 
a court of appeal in cases of emergency — but the children 
seem to have had such long times to work out their own 
salvation— to try and work out things for themselves. I am 
sure we ought to think ol the time our children have to 
t emselves, for those are the moments when the soul grows. 
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Dr. Laing Gordon then read a paper on 
TRAINING OF NURSES: A SUGGESTION. 

Although the Parents’ Union is concerned chiefly with 
principles, it has also its practical manifestations. The 
subject to which I now invite your kind attention is essentially 
practical ; but inasmuch as it suggests a further extension 
of the scope of the Union for which the time seems ripe, 
it will, I hope, have attractions even for those who delight 
only in the abstract. Moreover it is a subject which for 
many years has been in the minds of those who are striving 
perpetually to strengthen and to spread the principles of 
the P.N.E.U. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary that in offering suggestions 
for the groundwork of a scheme whereby domestic nurses 
might be adequately trained for their duties, I should disclaim 
any intention to create an order of understudies to mothers ; 
of young women who shall be prepared to assume, partially 
or completely, the duties which must always rightfully 
pertain to the mother. The natural guardian of the child s 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual health during the early 
years of life is of course the mother; our Union rightly 
recognizes this, and endeavours to point out the best means 
of attaining and maintaining this health. But it is also 
recognized that the demands of civilized life oblige mothers 
to employ nurses and nursemaids, and that there are man\ 
advantages to the child in having other influences besides 
those of the mother in the nursery. 'The mother v;ho is t e 
most anxious to care for her children properly, is the one who 
is the most anxious to employ a thoroughly competent nurse 
The general desire, that nurses should be trained for the 

work before they enter upon *’ w * 1C |\™ s e ^thoughtful 

expressed at meetings of the P.N.L. •> , 

parents keenly interested in their c 1 ren . S ... . t 

from those who desire to shirk the.r respons.bd. .es and to 
transfer them to a deputy ;-for the latter, any sort : of per-o 
from an asrencv will do ! There are many excellent mothers 

no "d (Tub t^ who undertake the „ho!e charge of th^ursery 

without assistance from nurses, socle les many 

medical man knows some of them. And there are many 
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• error wh&t can ony 

generally in ignorance ’ shocking experiments 

in ,he light of ", ! t r n e ° n ' Vl : d n f e e ’ * from sSch nurseries 

upon children. 1 morally stained by these 

physically, mentally and even mora y 

experiments. . nuite unnecessary to say 

But I was advised that it was quue j j 

anything to the P.N.E.U. concerning the necesnty for prov.dmg 

nurses with some training; I was 
thoroughly appreciated, and trill therefore not l.nger over 

this aspect of our subject. . . _ 

I take it that we are all anxious to obtain a supply ol 
properly trained nurses of right character, and as tiee as 
possible from the faults and imperfections which often cause 
distress, anxiety and actual harm. I think we all also desire 
to shake ourselves free, in respect to nurses, from the tyianny 
of the registry office and domestic agency. I have heard of 
ladies in the suburbs who thoroughly enjoy a day s outing at 
a domestic agency ; the pleasures of taking knitting to a 
registry office, of conversing amiably with other ladies 
engaged in the same sport, and of scrambling for the first 
maid who puts in an appearance if the weather is suitable, 
have been described to me. Most ladies, however, would 
willingly forego these pleasures, and would welcome the 
raising of the nurse and her services to an altogether higher 
level. 

On the other hand I do not advocate the universal employ- 
ment of what are called “ lady-nurses ” ; experience has 
proved that such persons have a place ; but the demand for 
them must always be limited, and there are so many 
diawbacks to their employment, and so many obvious 
advantages in employing persons from a lower rank of 
society, that I do not here take lady-nurses into consideration. 

t would be unfair to omit mention of the excellent manner 
in which the Norland Institute has met, if I may put it so, 
the demand for a special article. 

^ ^ aV i a !? ad y sa ^ that the suggestion that domestic 
nurses s ou undergo some training for their work is not 
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a new one to the P.N.E.U. I need scarcely remind you that 
Miss Mason wisely says in her Home Education , “It would be 
a boon to mothers if there were training-schools for nurses, 
where they should not only be instructed in their duties, but 
awakened to a sense of their great responsibility.” In 
December, 1897, Lady Kennett Barrington pointed out an 
excellent opportunity for starting a training school, but 
unfortunately the opportunity lapsed. From time to time, in 
lectures delivered to the Union, and in the columns of the 
Parents Review , the question has been referred to and kept 
alive ; it has for some time appeared that it is necessary only 
to focus our opinions in order to obtain a clear scheme. The 
subject was discussed at a meeting of the Dulwich branch of 
the Union in February of this year ; a resolution was there 
passed endorsing the suggestion that the P.N.E.U. might 
consider and deal with the subject; this was referred to the 
Executive Council of the Union, who kindly arranged for the 
opportunity of discussing the subject which we have to-day. 

I had intended originally to present for your consideration 
a ready-made scheme for starting work with the object 
referred to. I think, however, you will agree that as the 
subject is beset with difficulties it would be wiser to determine 
beforehand the exact lines upon which it would be best to 


proceed, and to make up our minds as to what should be our 
fundamental principles. Then, again, we must assure our- 
selves, before we consider schemes, that the object is one 
which falls in with the principles of the Union, and althoug 
we already know the views of many members, we must obtain 
the general opinion of the Union as to the wisdom of 

Pr ^t^.C^hX about ,0 make are offered in 
order to dibit discussion and stimulate mteres .1 some of 
them may possibly be annihilated, but only, I hope, by the 

provision of superior substitutes. 

The first point to consider is the kmd efprl who 

should be trained for the post of domes ^ and 

desirable that girls sho “!^ ^ e * etting good material 

there ought to be no dtfficu ty in getting g ^ 

where such a high P nv, l e 8® , which n0 w supplies 

The girls will be drawn fro™ , the . -Nice 
domestic nurses, and should 
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m the bes t elementary schools,” as Miss Mason 

s T the Parents’ Review of December, 1897, might 

'the' oppoZuy of entering upon the training; 
but hey should have more qualificatmns than the mere 
fac haf they are nice. They must be healthy tn both body 
and mind; that point should be insisted upon, and deeded 
by appeal to competent judges; it might somettmes be 
advisable to enquire into the conditions of the g.rl s home, 
and the character of her parents, as well as into the appearance 
made by her at school If the girl is sent into training 
straight from school, she is ready to receive right impressions, 
without having to submit to the painful process of wiping 
out wrong impressions received in service under an incom- 
petent mistress. It is true she may have acquired erroneous 
ideas and bad habits at home, especially if her mother has a 
large family of children younger than the girl herself; but 
careful selection may reduce this objection to a minimum. 
The girl should also possess some enthusiasm for the calling, 
otherwise she will prove bad material. 

The genuine success of any scheme which might be taken 
up would depend very considerably upon this selection of 
the material upon which to work, and I should be inclined to 
insist upon the point. 

We must next ask what kind of training it is desirable to 
give to these girls. The cardinal principles concerning fresh 
air, sunshine, food, exercise, and cleanliness in person and in 
environment, must be thoroughly imparted and demonstrated 
in all their practical bearings. The legend that “ Prevention 
is better than cure,” might well adorn the walls of the training 
institution ; indeed it would be satisfactory if the girls could 
be brought to regard the occurrence of illness amongst their 
charges as a disgrace, owing to the fact that in so many cases 
Tt? a ^ men ^ s children are due to some fault in management, 
e nurse who appears ashamed when her charge gets a 
’ is a much more estimable person than the one who 
explams that the child is “ so susceptible ! ”— one of the 
modern phrases which covers no end of ills ! 

thf» o- G | ra ’ n * n £ * n d ontes tic duties would of course be practical; 
be fri V p S See eVery P r i nc 'Pl e put into practice, and then 

sunervUm 6 ^PP 01 ^ 1111 !^ to perform themselves under wise 
n - very detail in the physical management of 
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children from the day they enter until the day they leave the 
nursery, should be demonstrated and practised. The physical 
training would, I am afraid, not be complete without the 
imparting of a little elementary practical medical knowledge 
arid the rudiments of sick nursing — to be remembered, but 
never used except in dire necessity. 

The training in elementary hygiene, and in the nurse’s 
domestic duties , in everything that pertains to the child’s 
physical welfare must, then, be essentially practical ; the 
atmosphere in which the girl is trained must be the 
atmosphere which she is to take to her nursery ; her training 
must be carried out, not only by demonstration and practice, 
but also by suggestion from the environment in which she is 
trained. A certain amount of abstract instruction may be 
required, but I trust only a very little ; it is liable to create 
the little knowledge which is dangerous and lead to the 
assumption of arrogant airs of superiority. The nurse, like 
every other person whose work is confined to one sphere, 
must understand her limitations. It would be well to forbid 
the house to enthusiastic and well-meaning lecturers on 


physiological, metaphysical, psychological and other be- 
wildering subjects. 

But besides instruction in the domestic duties proper to 

the nurse, and in everything that pertains to the physical 

welfare of the child in the nursery, the course should provide 

a certain amount of instruction in the moral training of 

children. This would be the most difficult part of the whole 

scheme to carry out, but it is urgently required. Here I 

would say, instruct the girls only in the broad principles, and 

take texts from out of the every-day life of the institution. 

Were this instruction overdone, as it easily might be, the 

girls would be overburdened by it, and enter upon t eir 

situations weighted with responsibility and possibly 

puritanical in their attitude towards their c arges , t ey 

might also be led to assume an unnecessarily active par 

in the moral training of the children. I cannot h.nk that 

any mother desires to depute to a nurse, whether she be he 

ordinary nurse or a trained domestic nurse or 

“ l tdv ” nersuasion the duty of instructing 
lady persuasion, j understand the 

morals - but still the nurse must oe ieu 1 

orais out . - lhat her influence may never 

principles of moral training so 


Q that her suggestive influence may be 
be an °PP° s,n 2 ^ her act ive influence, on the occasions 

always good, ai bg Jn harmony with that of the 

whe " “ ^ example is necessary, I need only mention the 
desirability of letting nurses understand the potency of 
suggestion! the child's powerful im.tat.ve tnst.net and the 
way in which habits, good and bad. are formed. The 
priggish nurse, with a rule, regulation, or aphorism, or every 
minute of the day, would do more harm than good ; it is the 
spontaneous actions, the actions on the spur of the moment, 
by which the good nurse will be recognized ; her moral 
influence will be spontaneous, not forced. Ihe finished 
product of our institution should take away to the nursery a 
good moral atmosphere derived by suggestion from her 
environment rather than from any extensive deliberate 
inculcation. Whilst, personally, I should be averse to the 
inclusion of even elementary abstract science in the curriculum 
of an institution such as is suggested, I should approve the 
holding of informal and friendly “ talks ” to the inmates on 
the pattern of Dr. Helen Webb’s talks to nurses, a sample of 
which some of us were fortunate enough to hear yesterday, 
on both physical and moral subjects. But it would be well 
if they could be made to arise as far as possible out of 
incidents in the every-day life of the institution, and have as 
little of the prepared lecture about them as possible ; black- 
boards, diagrams, and models should, I think, be rigidly 
excluded; the girl will not enter service to take care of black- 
boards, to dress diagrams, and feed models. Her concern 
will, of course, be entirely with babies and young children. 

When we have once realized that any really valuable 
scheme for the training of domestic nurses must include some 
moral training, we are easily able to understand that the 
P.N.E.U. is better able than any other body to suggest the 
kind of training which should be given, and I think the same 
fact is the strongest argument in favour of the Union fostering 
a scheme, of allowing a scheme to be carried out under its 
auspices, if it does not deliberately take it up. 

"‘ e « es ° f the Union could be reduced to a single 
HowL P “ e WOUW be “Character is everything.” 
as he Persuaded that character is every- 

> now the influences through which character is 
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formed, and yet allow our children to spend their nursery days 
under moral influences which a little thought must show us 
cannot, unless specially prepared for the task, act on them in 
the direction we most desire. A vast amount of care and 
attention is given to other features of the child’s environment 
during early days ; the child of the ideal P.N.E.U. parent has 
I believe, his artistic sense stimulated on ambitious lines’ 
care being taken to surround him with only that which is 
correct in colour and line and tone ; the idea being to develop 
his artistic potentialities in the best possible manner, more 
by suggestion than by direction. But I ask you to look 
around among your friends with young children, and to ob- 
serve how many are thoroughly satisfied with their nurse 
even for the brief initial period during which the new broom 
is sweeping; what is the average number of months a nurse 
remains in their employ, and what guarantee have they that 
the nurse, who must be the chief influence in the nursery for 
considerable periods of the day, is imbued with the best 
principles and is a beneficent feature of the child’s environ- 
ment? Is the physical and the conscious and unconscious 
moral influence of the nurse of less importance than the 
artistic influence of the pictures on the nursery wall or the 
curtains round the cot? They are each features of the en- 
vironment, but they cannot be compared in their ultimate 
effects upon the character of the child. 

It is likely that opinions will differ as to the exact nature 
of the training, both physical and moral, which is to be given 
to the girls. Deliberate discussion and exchange of thought 
are necessary. And, let me repeat, no body of women and 
men is so well qualified to face the question and formulate a 


scheme as the P.N.E.U. 

It will of course be asked how the material and opportunity 
for training are to be provided. By material is meant, of course, 
babies and young children. Without babies no scheme can 
flourish, and happily there is no lack of babies, although at 
first sight they do not appear available for training purposes. 
Many objections are urged against such a scheme as is 
suggested to-dav ; I have actually been told that the employ- 
ment of real live babies in the training institution implies that 
the young girls will be allowed to experiment upon them to 
their hearts’ content, and that unrecorded horrors will be 
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perpetrate, »ki" nodoum u- we roay presume , 

1ST be performed on their own 
r,d«„ by untrained nurses in .he ° * ™ 


nursery It is scarcely necessary to say that our domes, tc 
nurses would be initiated into their dut.es under the eye of 
competent instructors, and the babies would be as fortunate 
in being reared in the institution as the sick of our lower 

classes are in being treated in hospital. 

I do not think we need be agitated about the question as to 
where we are to obtain suitable teachers. 1 feel sure that will 
not be a great difficulty, although it will be a matter for the 

exercise of great care and judgment. 

The part of our subject which is of the most thrilling 
interest is, undoubtedly, Where are our babies to come from ? 
Well, I do not despair of getting the babies. I am at present 
in communication with an institution which seems to me to 
be marked out specially to further our objects, and whose 
stock-in-trade is babies — not sick babies, but good healthy 
infants and children. If, however, this fails us, there are 
other means of reaching the babies without going to the 
extreme measure of building an institution and inviting 
babies to it; there are creches in every large town, and one 
of the hospitals for children in London has declared its 
intention to establish a scheme for training nurses, and has 
already decided upon the outlines. 

I think, however, that our girls should have as little to do 
with sick children as possible, and I cannot see that any 
system of training carried on in a sick ward can fulfil our 
requirements, lhe girl trained in a hospital would be inclined 
to make ‘treatment her watchword, whereas it should be 
only “management.” 

It remains now only to be said that, although at first there 
might be some expense, it does not appear that it would ever 
be great, indeed, I have hopes that the scheme might be self- 
supporting and something more. I have been told the idea is 
f SU1 j ’ un P ract ical, and even unnecessary, but I have not 
whirE °^ ect ' on offered, any obstacle thrown in the way, 
will L Vffl C ° nfident could be overcome. Of course there 
but 1 atll CU V’ anC * course there will be some expense — 
eac one of you to recall some of the physical 
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calamities which you remember ^^ppened in famUffis 
known to you, and which were due to the fault of untrained 
nurses ; and some of the physical and moral bad habits which 
perhaps your own child may have suddenly shown, and which 
to quote a common phrase, “ you can’t think where he gets it 
from”; and then ask yourselves if the task of overcoming the 
difficulties accidentally found or wilfully thrown in the way of 
a scheme for training domestic nurses is not worth entering 
upon. If your own experience has been fortunate in this 
respect, ask your family doctor, and I warrant he will be able 
to unfold a tale sufficiently horrifying to make you an 
enthusiast for the training of nurses. 

But our immediate concern is not where the girls are to 
come from, and the teachers and babies, and where we are to 
find a suitable institution for our work; the urgent need is for 
a few enthusiasts and experts to take up the subject, investigate 
the possibilities, discover the best means of carrying out their 
principles, and then draw up a definite scheme in full detail. 
These are to be found, I believe, in the Parents’ Union. 

I have already hinted that it might be unfair to ask the 
P.N E.U. to take the burden of such a scheme upon itself; 
but having regard to the number of members who are 
interested in the proposal, it might be possible to take it up 
under the auspices of the Union. I hope that, in the limited 
time at our disposal, the suggestion will to-day be brought 
to some practical form after discussion, which I feel sure will 
throw a new light upon the subject, and I venture to suggest 
that a useful first step would be to appoint a committee of 
persons interested to enquire into the subject. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say I am firmly persuaded 
that the establishment of a scheme for training domestic 
nurses must come sooner or later, and that in course ot time 
it will be considered as important and necessary to have a 
trained nurse in the nursery as we now consider it to have 
a hospital nurse in the sick-room. I he step will be but one 
further stage of the educational development which practically 
originated with the P.N.E.U. It is impossible to read an 
educational paper or even a daily paper without being struck 
with the manner in which certain principles are now upheld 
which were scoffed at twenty or even only ten years a »°’ 
which are nothing more or less than the princip es $o^ k 
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of ridicule and prejudice 

and SO ably who think with her. The influence 

by Miss Mason and Itho than the list of members 

of our Union reaches ^ m pg s the principles which are 

would lead us to be were not entirely new when 

now identified with t ug, ^ . but they wer e certainly 

Miss Mason first b g without a doubt we owe to our 

no* orally J“£e best of the principles of 

fonnder the ptos. g adopted into the orthodoxy 

the Union have D P , that even eminent prelates 

°cL7ferTt pectiy "afe to proclaim publicly that in education 

s i great feature of the child’s early env.ronnr.ent, and 
aught parents the truth about habit and the potency of 
suggestion ; I venture to think that not only does the cry for 
trained domestic nurses arise as a natural development from 
that great step, but that the realization of the demand tv. 11 
carry with it far-reaching benefits to our race. 

Mrs. Flint thanked Dr. Laing Gordon for his paper, and 
said: If I suggest difficulties in the carrying out of this 
scheme, it is not because I am not interested in it. I have 
had a great deal to do with the training of girls, and the 
great difficulty we have found is getting the girls. They are 
not there to be trained. Fourteen years ago, we had more 
girls sent to us than we could possibly take in ; now the 
difficulty is to fill the Home, and when I go to those friends 
who have always helped to send us girls, and kept our work 
useful and active, the cry is that the girls are not to be found. 
In the Metropolitan Association for Befriending \oung 
Servants, they used to have one girl a day put on their 
books as needing help ; now eight girls a month is the 
number. The next difficulty I see is that to a certain 
extent nurses must be born, not made. You cannot take any 
girl and make her a fit nurse: she must have certain 


qualifications to begin with. Mv own experience is that 

thflgP 11.1. A 1. Q.ro t Vw i V, o ,f 1 " , ’ 1 . 1 _ _ T— *'’'■'^1^0 

me 

6 .z.niig mnuence on the children. I 

think the scheme carried 


uaiiiiLcitioTi o to Degm wun. lvlv c 
those who have the happiest disposition and the brightest 
homes are fittest to become nurses. Faults are overcome it 
there is a bright and energizing influent 
think the scheme carried out on somewhat different plans to 
those suggested may be extremely useful. 
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DR. Helen Webb : I never could understand the statement 
that any special class of people should be born and not made. 

I should say that in every walk of life there is no doubt at 
all that the person who is to undertake any special work 
should be born to it : but although they possess the 
qualifications, they still require to be trained. Now, one of 
the objections I have heard raised to this scheme is that 
people say — “ What class of girl will you train, and at what 
age will you begin ? If you take the girl straight from the 
schools and train her, she will not then be ready to take 
command of a nursery ; she will be kept to the position of 
under nurse until all her enthusiasm is worn off” — and so on. 
We must remember that there is a large class in the world, 
including perhaps the very best mothers, who are their own 
head nurses, and who regard it as a great privilege to do all 
the most important things for their children, and who have 
education and enthusiasm. In such a place as that a girl 
starts. Then she should go into a larger nursery, and take 
command with another under her. And so, gradually, there 
will be senior nurses— everything takes time— who have had 
this training. I shall be very glad to give any help I can in 
forwarding this scheme. 

Mrs. Clark Kennedy said : It seemed very necessary to 
get girls possibly from the village schools who had not yet 
learned bad ways. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fremantle asked what length of training 
would be necessary? If it began at thirteen or fourteen it 
would be some time before the girls would be ready to 
undertake work, even under a mother s supervision. 

MRS. Aggs : Having been connected with a Ira g 
Institution for Servants for thirty years, ^y 1 say a few 
words ? In the first P la ^until t “ eir characters 

lufficLmly formed" to take’ good places. They first . learned 
various duties about the house under a careful n ^ t Ti’ne of 
as their tastes developed were pus J J"' w h ad girls who 
service to which they seemed moaned. ^ 

seemed eminently suited to the houses ot 

the time of their or even a month, bringing 

subscribers for one or tW ° . ffi { ties and trials, and stating 
home to the matron then diffi 
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7h7c~h they wanted advice. With regard to 

the points upon whicn T he irls intended for nurses 

the question of age • ^ een __ not older— so as to have them 
should be taken at ( side of lifej and before they 

"en worn OU, by looking after their own small brothers 

a MRS ,e ANSON asked whether it was necessary the girls 
sh o tt U live in the Institution i Could they remain in the.r 

°'Zr°lZ ! o Gordon felt distinctly that they should live in 
the Institution. 

Mrs. Franklin : I think this is one of the most important 
thing's we have to discuss. One lady has told me s e as 
thought deeply on this subject for a long time, and t at she 
will be very glad to help by money, or from any other point 
of view. Just as I believe the House of Education came into 
being because we felt parents wanted to tiain teachers to 
carry out the principles and ideas that they, as members of 
the Union, had learned, so I think this scheme is an answer 
to the demand of thoughtful parents to have assistance in 
the early training and management of children. Ihe only 
one point on which I should disagree is when Dr. Laing 
Gordon thinks that the average parent is dissatisfied with 
the nurse. I think he is mistaken. Parents never look out 
for the faults in their nurses, and are rather hurt when their 
friends point them out. 

Mrs. Holroyd Chaplin : I deeply approve of all that 
has been said, and may I add a word on the side of the 
young girls it is proposed to train. The untrained aspect of 
life is lamentable, and as we all desire the welfare of our 
poorer neighbours, I think we should enter this scheme from 
that point of view also. This training will help the girls’ 
future as well as their present lives. 

Mrs. Spencer Curwen : It seems to me that a great deal 
of power is sometimes wasted by the multiplication of 
Institutions for the advancement of some one thing. Would 
not it be better to develop an existing Institution, like the 
i or and Institute, than to establish a new one ? I do not 
ere ought to be any difficulty in finding girls to train 
sn ut we must be careful to choose those who have 

talk abow “ bybte" ?USh 1 “ >gMag *’ and do " 0t > for 
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Lad'i Kenneti Barrington: May I suggest that the 
Union put themselves in communication with an Orphan 
Institution r I know of one where girls always want places 
at fifteen . they have been well cared for, and they might be 
very suitable for the purpose. 

Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson : I think there would be no 
lack of recruits for training, as a trained nurse, who was 
recognized as efficient, would take such a very different 
position from the untrained article that is frequently 
scrambled for at the registry offices. It is because nurses 
are untrained and inefficient that the calling of a nurse is so 
often looked down on. 

— Wilkinson, Esq. : The fact that I have been taking 
some interest in the education of this country causes me 
to enter into this discussion, and a very substantial difficulty 
has been brought up, viz., where to get the girls from, 
and I am afraid the girls who are wanted for this work will 
be found extremely scarce at present. This is the age of 
opportunism, and it is not the girls, but the parents, we have 
to deal with ; also there is considerable difficulty in persuading 
a girl that to wait two years will be for her benefit. Of course 
a great deal depends on the position you are going to give 
her, and the price that is going to be paid tor her services. 
Naturally, I understand that the price of good material will 
always be higher than the price of inferior material; but 
I think a point such as this might be taken up by ladies 
interested in education. The country is paying pretty heavily 
in rates for elementary education, and if more were made in 
the schools of the questions of hygiene, domestic economy 
and so on, as applied to this particular purpose, it m ay be 
that the material would be interested, and wou,d 
forward, even in spite of the other attractions which now 
exist. Those who would probably be available for This .work 
desire to obtain a rapid wage, the others are more i anxious w 
strive for something higher, either to become teachews them 

selves, or to acquire the education necessary to is a 
telegraph, or some other Government The elementary 

lack of what comes in between the • (hen when 

teacher, for instance “econd’ary position in a 

"es are no, required. These are 
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~~y7i7who~are~en couraged by the prospect of 
the class of *‘ rl “ , „„ in for something for which they 

getting a high «J) ■ * d be [he very c l a ss to interest, if 

7 "could be ’only Tnduced to see that this is what they are 
Tl But I think the school should take a very much larger 

^ ‘ r. 

Sr" whether such a supply will be adequate, of 

course experience alone will prove. 

Mrs Percy BlGLANO (Chairman) quite agreed that it 

was a pity to multiply institutions. Many suggestions had 
been thrown out besides those mentioned in Dr. Laing 
Gordon's paper. She would move a resolution 

“ That the whole matter be referred to the Executive 
^ :i to tvt tt TT for further consideration.” 


Mrs. Howard Glover seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Dr. Laing Gordon, in replying, said : The discussion has 
been most gratifying, not only because it has shown the 
great interest taken in the subject, but because no objections 
have been raised that I have not heard before, and I am 
perfectly sure the difficulties can be overcome. 1 he chief 
point seems to be — Where is the material, the girls, to come 
from r Various suggestions have been made, and I think the 
one of the orphanages being applied to is the most sensible 
one. I did not expect to have a discussion to-day on any 
details of the scheme ; I thought it would be referred to 
the Executive Committee, the Council, or some special 
Committee, to draw up a scheme, and to give a report to the 
Union. I am very glad the resolution has been passed. If 
a rider could be added, giving the Executive Committee, or 
Council, power to add to their number in considering this 
question, I think it would be a good thing, because there 
must be several people not on the Council who are interested 
in the subject. 

Mrs. Percy Bigland (Chairman) put a further resolution 
to the meeting : — 

That the Executive have power to add to their 
number in this matter.” 

This was carried unanimously. 
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Miss Firth then read a paper on 

COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 

I think that I cannot have a better beginning for this short 
paper on “ Cookery for Children,” than Mr. Ruskin’s 
definition of what cookery means. He says : — “ It means the 
knowledge of all herbs, and fruits, and balms, and spices, and 
of all that is healing and sweet in fields and groves, and 
savoury in meats ; it means carefulness, and inventiveness, 
and watchfulness, and willingness and readiness of appliance; 
it means the economy of your great grandmothers, and the 
science of modern chemists ; it means much tasting and no 
wasting ; it means English thoroughness, and French art, and 
Arabian hospitality ; . . . . and as you are to see imperatively, 
that everybody has something pretty to put on, so you are to 
see yet more imperatively that everybody has something nice 
to eat.” 

The love of cookery, or rather cooking , is born in almost 
every child. If you watch a group of children on a shore, the 
little girls invariably make mud pies, or turn plum puddings 
out of their buckets, and have mysterious mixtures in cockle 
and mussel shells, and the whole presents a wonderful repast. 
Then when this make-believe is realized , there is the love of 
producing something that can be eaten, that appeals to the 
appetite. 

I remember, when a child at school in Germany, the fun 
we used to have on half-holidays, making toffee of water and 
lumps of sugar (saved from our cups of coffeej in a wee frying 
pan, held over a piece of candle in a toy stove , we imagine 
the result to be delicious, though now I fancy it must ave 
tasted chiefly of burnt sugar and candle smoke . 

Then too how proud one was of being allowed to le p a a y 

at home. The mere fact of being in the k.tchen 
which was looked upon as a kind of mysterious alch emu sts 
den, was delightful. The pleasure of handling real thmgs, 
the awe with which one broke one's first egg, the w PP g 
lemon sponge, done with far too much zeal, .unt 1 u 
lemon rock instead of lemon sponge sue - , moreso 

these simply delight and fascinate cooldng 

then, when they possess th 
apparatus, and really make things t roug ou 
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